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the Veda as devi ushas, but it must remain doubtful
whether the old poets still felt in that address the
etymological meaning of brightness, or whether we
ought not to translate deva in the Veda, as deus in
Latin, by God, however difficult we may find it to
connect any definite meaning with such a translation.
Still, what we know for certain is that deva came to
mean ' god,' because it originally meantc bright/ and
we cannot doubt that something beyond the meaning
of brightness had attached itself to the word deva,
before the ancestors of the Indians and Italians broke
up from their common home.

Thus, whether we descend to the lowest roots of
our own intellectual growth, or ascend to the loftiest
heights of modern speculation, everywhere we find
religion as a power that conquers, and conquers even
those who think that they have conquered it.

Science of Religion.

Such a power did not escape the keen-eyed philo-
sophers of ancient Greece. They, to whom the world
of thought seems to have been as serene and trans-
parent as the air which revealed the sea, and shore,
and the sky of Athens, were startled at a very early
time by the presence of religion, as by the appearance
of a phantom which they could not explain. Here was
the beginning of the science of religion, which is not,
as has often been said, a science of to-day or of yester-
day. The theory on the origin of religion put forward
by Feuerbach in his work ' On the Essence of Chris-
tianity/ which sounds to us like the last note of
modern despair, was anticipated more than two thou-
sand years ago by the philosophers of Greece. With